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THE FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATION BILL. 

CONCERNING SENATE AMENDMENTS. 



March 22, 1904. 

At a meeting of the subcommittee, of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in charge of the Fortification Appropriation bill, the following 
hearing was had concerning certain amenaments of the Senate made 
to the bill: 

Hon. Lucius N. Littauer, Chairman, presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MS. SIMON LASIE, OF BSIBOEPOST, CONN. 

Mr. Littauer. Mr. Lake, we desire you to descril)e to us fully the 
particular advantages of your submarine boat in connection with coast 
fortifications, or the submarine defense connected with the fortifica- 
tion of our iarbors. 

Mr. Lake. Now, Mr. Chairman, I presume in order to get a correct 
understanding of that, the be^t thing for me to do would be to briefly 
describe the arrangement of the boat, which I can do by referring to 
this diagram. 

This picture here shows the boat running just under the surface of 
the water, and that instrument, which we call an omniscope, protrudes 
above the surface of the water about 1 foot. This instrument is 6 
inches in diameter, and gives an all-round view of the horizon, so 
that a man in the boat suomerged can view any object on the surface 
in about the same manner as ne would by looking through a pair of 
binoculars. 

Mr. Mahsii. a pair of what? 

Mr. Lake. Binoculars, spvglasses, such as all seamen use to pick 
up a ship in the distance. This instrument has the advantage over 
the ordinary binoculars, in that it gives an all-round view — that is, we 
can see ahead of us, back of us, and on either side, all at the same 
time, and we have found no difficulty in open weather in pickiujg up a 
ship a distance of several miles. The instrument also gives the direc- 
tion; it is like a camera obscura or periscope as used by the French. 
The disadvantage of both of those instruments is that they do not give 
a sense of direction to the man in the boat submerged, neither do they 
give any idea of distance. 

The Chairman. What particular use would that instrument you are 
now desc^ribing, the omniscope, be in connection with coast fortifica- 
tions? 

Mr. IjJUKJE« llie particular advantage of that would be, if these 
vessel^ were anchored we will say, a matter 4 or 5 miles offshore, if 
these submarine boats were anchored 3 or 4 miles offshore, acting as 
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4 FORTIFICATION APPROPRIATION BILL. 

picket boats, to notify the forts, and by means of the forts the entire 
coast, if an enemv were seen approaching. 

Mr. Marsh. Would you have telegraphic conimuniwition ? 

Mr. Lake. We would have telegraphic or telephonic communication. 

Mr. LiTTAUKR. You mean you can have? 

Mr. Lake. We can have. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. Have you ever used telegi-aphic or telephonic com- 
munication from your boat placed a mile or two outside of a hartn^rs 
mouth i 

Mr. Lake. No, we have not: but we have established communica- 
tion from the bottom of the Patapsco River, as you will see here in the 
New York World of January IT), 185^8. At that time we made our first 
experiments there. We submerged on the bottom of the Patapsco 
River, and we established communications with Washington, Baltimore, 
and New York. 

Mr. LiTTAUEK. In other words, you established, between your lx)at 
and the land, communication? 

Mr. Lake. Yes. 

Mr. LiriAL'ER. How ftir was your boat away from the land? 

Mr. Lake. It was not verv far at that time. It was in the Patapsco 
River, probably not over a fiundred 3'ards. But we have picked up 
cables in the open, telephone cables, a considerable distance from land, 
which we could have tapped if he had seen fit, and esta!)lished com- 
munication. A\'e did not do so because we thought the ti^lephone 
companies would object to it, which the}' undoubtedlv would have 
done, but we have, as I say, picked up these cable.s in \he Chesapeake 
Bay and Narragansett Bay, regular telephone cables, which were in 
use probablv while we had the bight of it hauled up in the boat, 
when it would have been an easy matter to have tapped it. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. From that you infe;* the specific feature of this 
omniscope in connection with the defense of our harbors could be 
adapted to the connection of telephonic or telegraphic communication 
at some point 2 or 3 miles outride of the harbor^ 

Mr. liAKE. Yes. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. That is an inference not yet proved by actual 
experience ? 

Mr. Lake. Not accomplished bv actual experience, I would prefer 
to put it; but in the opinion of all officers who have inspected this, 
they have not raised the question. I requested the Navy Department 
to embody that as one of the t^sts. Thev refused to do so, l)ecause, 
they said, '' We are willing to grant it. 'There is no question about it.'' 

Mr. Marsh. No question about your communication back and forth 
by telephonic communication ? 

Mr. Lake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. Could not any boat that was submerged a certain 
distance outside of a harbor, which was connected with cable, make 
the same telephonic or telegraphic communication? 

Mr. Lake. As you put it, yes; providing they could secure that 
connection. 

Mr, LiTTAUER. They would have to carry the wires with tht'^m when 
they were going out to that point? 

Mr. Lake. We do not propose to do that. We propose to have 
secret oflTshore telegraph or telephone stations, as we might say', "fhe 
wires are laid out tnere, and that point is known. ^ "^ 
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We do not proiKxse to roiiiftiii in connection with those wires at all 
times. That would tie you to the end of the wire. We propose to 
be able to leave that wire and ^o and attack the enemy, if necessary, 
and then come back, pick up the wire again, and report. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. Pick up tlie wire and get in conuiiunication? 

Mr. Lake. Yes. For instance, if we had these boats off Sandy 
Hook — we will sav we would ordinarily lie there in time of war — at 
anchor, with a cal)le communication; but if we should receive word 
over the wire that the enemy is bombaixiing Ocean Grove or Long 
Branch, or some of our seaboard cities, and we receive instructions to 
go down there and attack them, we do so. We would possiblv be 
extending the coast-defense system much farther than has even ))een 
anticipated, I think; but wo could drop that connection, go down 
there, and come Imck and report. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. That is the scouting phase 

Mr. Lake. Yes: but it is affording protection to our coast cities, 
which is coast defense. To do that it is necessar^^ to have a diving 
compartment. That is very simple. I have been engaged in the 
wrecking business in years past, and have used these submarine boats 
in that way. I do not know whether I can make it clear to you gen- 
tlemen. You have a range here, for instance fiiidicatingj. We will 
take that up-and-down piece of the window and the Washington mon- 
ument as one raiige, and take this and the corner of that building as 
another range. This point here is the exact spot where our telephone 
cable would be 

Mr. LiTTAUER. That is preeminently scouting work that vou are 
referring to now, not so particularly in connection with what tas gen- 
erally been considered coast defense ? 

Mr. Lake. Well, of coui-se, that you and the officers are better able 
to determine than myself. That is one of the phases which they have 
considered of value. Now, as to anyone else taking this up, I would 
say that the first thing necessarv for that is a diving compartment, so 
we can send a diver out and pick up this cable and make our telephone 
connection. 

. Mr. LiTTAUER. Either a div(»r or a grapnel to bring this enable that 
is at this immediate point to within your grasp, so that it could be 
used? 

Mr. Lake. That would l>e necessary. Now, we have patents cov- 
ering this diving compartment. In addition to that we nave patents 
covering this system: tnat is, the system itself is covered very broadlv. 
The mere fact, I may sjiy, is covered by patents. We have not only 
constructive patents, but the method patents which practically cover 
the fact that you do it. It was new, and we got fundamental patents 
for that reason. It would not be possible for anyone to enter that 
field without infringing our patents. I do not presume that they would 
do so, but I am sure the United States Government would not care to 
have them do so. It has taken years and has cost nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars to produce these things. I am sure no one in the 
United States Government would care to assist anyone else in filching 
our rights from us. 

Now, to come back to this omniscope, that is the only use. however, 
of this device. This instrument assists in aiming our torpeuoes. The 
omniscope gives the distance the ship is off; it is graduated so that we 
can judge the distance the ship is away, and it also enables us to aim 
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our torpodoes. In other word?*, there is a hair line on the front of the 
centnil ^hiss of this oinni.M*<)]>e. There is also a hair line [indicating]; 
the ronipas't is I(>cate<l here in this h(»at, in the top of the conning tower, 
and th(*re is a hair line on an arrangement that moves as thin omniscope 
is moved. We turn that around and hrin^ the hair line on the target. 
That movt's thi> hair line directly below the con)pas.s [indicating]. 

Mr. Marsh. The hair line that i^ in the conning tower? 

Mr. Lakk. That is in the conning; t4»wer directly l)clow the com- 

|)ass. The steersman standing; here, then, simply brings the Mhip'» 
lead so that the lubber line on the c<»nipass is directlv intersected Dv 
the hair line. Then the tori)edoes are correctly aimed, and a^ long ai» 
tilt* toii>edoes are l)ein^ correctly aimed th(»re is a little buzzer that 
rin;«:s - tliat shows whether the ship is headed directly toward the 
enemy. We have, when submerjfcd, picked up a I^)n^ Island Sound 
steamer and kept the liuzzer rin^in^ rig'ht on the stem of that boat for 
a period of at least ten minutes. 

^Ir. IjITTAUKIi. The use (»f your omniseopt*. as you are nowdcscrib- 
inff it. is iMirticularly valua)>le in conuectiim with naval warfare. What 
purpose would the omnix'OjM' s4»rve in conneciion with the use that 
such a l)oat would l)e for coast defense^ 

Mr. Lakt:. This l>oat, beinjr titled to tin* the rei^ulation Whitehead 
torpedo, would have certain stations ofl the entrance of our liarburs or 
some of our sounds and l)avs, where in times of foij, s«»vere niins, or 

ft m^ • 

snow storms, an ememy mi<:ht approach. 

Mr. Marsh. Without bein^^ seen ^ 

Mr. Lake. Yes: and run by the forts, o^win^»^ to the distance away. 
Take such a locality as the entnince of I^>ntr Island Sound or the 
entrance to Chesap4»ake Hay. Take even Sandy Hood. I have livt»d 
there for a numbt»r of years, jind I know that in certain seasons of 
the y(Mir, the spring, for instance, there is so much fo^ there that 
ships could probably run in through the east channel, and I have of ten 
seen it when they could run in through the main channel without 
bein^ seen from the shore. That is a comiMiatively narrow jHiint. 
Take the other points 1 have mentioiKni, even in a severe rain storm, 
I do not believe thev would Ik? able to see them from the shore forti- 
cations. 

Mr. LiTFAUKK. But even in times of peace the commanders of ship» 
would hardly dare, under such conditions, to enter the channels, and 
in the time of war, with the probability of their bein«r mined, they 
would be less apt to do so. 

Mr. Lakk. Ihat is the jwint exactly. If the mines were there, and 
were intact, they would hesitate to enter: but if they themselves pos- 
sessed boats of this type, which they could send in ahead of their ships 
and destrov the mines, then thev would not hesitate for a moment. 

1 do not know that 1 am sulKciently well posted to give an opinion 
as to whether this would be under the army control or navy control, so 
far as that is concerned. 1 do know this, that whoever has control 
ultimatelv of these boats it is the desire of both bnuiches of the service 
to never l(»t any of the enemy gH into our harlx>rs. 

Now, this has been cited to me l\v Major Murray much stron^r, I 
mij^rht say. than he has put it in his report, although I do not thmk it 
would be possible to write a much stronger report. He has gone fur- 
ther than that report. lie sjiid to me this: ^"Mr. l^ke. ev<»r since we 
started the investigation of your boat, about a year ago, we have been 
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considering you in the light of an eneray." By which he meant that 
the board had considered this question with relation to its capability 
for destroying our present mine defenses, which is, as he said, their 
principal reliance. ''Simply because in times of fog and storms and 
certain conditions of atmosphere it has been proven even that they 
could slip by under the searchlights on clear nights. We rely upon 
those mines. Now, if an enemy should possess a boat of this 
type, they could completely destroy the emciency of our present 
mining system. We have been trying to devise some means to offset 
that" 

Mr. LiTTAUER. Let me ask you a question. Can this boat travel 
across the ocean ? 

Mr. Lake. Yes, sir — [quoting] — "We have been trying to devise 
some means to offset that during the past year." 

Mr. Marsh. You are quoting from Major Murray? 

Mr. Lake. Quoting from Major Murray. 

Mr. Marsh. Major Murray, of what? 

Mr. Lake. Of the School of Submarine Defense, in charge of our 
defenses, both on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. "And we came to 
the conclusion that it was absolutely impossible to prevent their 
destruction by boats of this type, and we came to the conclusion that 
the only thing we could do was to adopt you for ourselves, to replace, 
or as a substitute for, the present mines.^' 

Mr. LiTTAUER. As a substitute for the present character of mines? 

Mr. Lake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LriTAUER. Was his idea that we should eliminate such mines 
and fixed torpedoes as we now have and place these boats in their 
stead? 

Mr. Lake. I would not care to quote him as saying that, but I 
think that his idea is, that eventuallv it will be necessarv to abandon 
the fixed mines with cable connections to the shore and establish 
what we might call an automobile base to fire the Whitehead torpedo. 

Mr. Marsh. Where is his report? 

Mr. Lake. This is something that came up in conversation on the 
subject. In his report he does not go that far, but he does recommend 
the purchase of five of these boats for certain localities, where, at the 

S resent time, owing to depth of water, swift currents, and other con- 
itions, we have not the hxed mines. He does not go so far in his 
report as to state that these will displace the present fixed mine. He 
only asks for boats where we have not any fixed mines. But I think 
that the opinion of the entire board is that ultimately, when other 
countries and possible enemies would get these boats, it will be neces- 
sary to abandon the fixed mine with cable connections to the shore 
entirely. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. That is a very broad opinion, that as yet we have 
nothing except a conversation to back. 

Mr. Lake. That is all. I simply state that, but I state that as my 
opinion, as you asked for, and it is verified by their favorable opinion 
if it is not improper for me to so quote. 

Mr. Marsh. \ou know whether it is proper to quote it or not, Mr. 
Liake. 

Mr. Lake. I feel satisfied they will not take any exceptions to my 
quotations. 

Mr, Marsh. Is Major Murray here in the city? 
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Mr. Lake. He is at Fort Totten, N. Y., Willets Point, the lower 
entrance of Long Island Sound. 

Mr. Brundidoe. To what depth have you been down with the boat; 
that is, the jrreatest depth you have been down, and how long have 
you remainea there? 

Mr. Lake. The greatest depth we have been with this boat is 50 
feet. 

Mr. Brundidge. Why was not an experiment made to carry it to 
a greater depth than that? 

Mr. Lake. Simply because 50 feet is considered a pretty good depth. 
I doubt if there is any other submarine boat in this country that ever 
reached that. 

Mr. Brundidge. I understood it was claimed that the depth was 150 
feet. 

Mr. Lake. That is the maximum depth for which the vessel is 
designed. 

Mr. Brundidge. It has never been tried at a greater depth than 60 
feet? 

Mr. Lake. This particular boat has never been down to a greater 
depth than 50 feet. And I would like to say in that connection there 
are very few places along our coast that it would ever be necessary 
to go to a greater depth than 50 feet. The averaere depth, as you 
recede from shore, along our Atlantic coast is 6 feet to the mile, as 
you go off from the shore. Ten miles offshore would give you a 
depth of 60 feet. In some cases you can go 150 miles offsnore before 
you will find a very great depth. Take off Galveston, for instance, in 
Texas; you can go 30 miles and you will not find a depth of 100 feet. 

Mr. li^ARSH. How about Mobile and Pensacola? 

Mr. Lake. I think that there it is a matter of 10 or 15 miles. I 
have it right here somewhere. 

Mr. Littauer. Mr. Lake, as I understand, the onlv point in con- 
nection with the depth of these boats woula be to pick up cables or 
something of the like on the bottom of the sea. 

Mr. Lake. Yes, that is the idea. And consequently it is not neces- 
sary to go to any very great depth for harbor defense. 

Mr. Brundidge. 1 want to ask you another question. Under the 
provisions of the law authorizing the purchase of submarine boats 
after they have made a test, and a satisfactory test has been made of 
them, as authorized by the Secretary of the Navy, what reason have 
you for not making the test? 

Mr. Marsh. You mean the competitive test? 

Mr. Brundidge. Competitive test with other submarine boats, so 
that the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, may make his pur- 
chase direct instead of coming to Congress and asking for direct 
appropriation in this particular instance. 

Mr. Marsh. In any instance. 

Mr. Lake. So far as the Navy is concerned we have been fighting 
for three years, ^nd it has cost us twenty years of study and $400,000 
to get a competitive test which we have been striving for for the past 
twenty years, and as the Secretary of the Navy testified before the 
Navaf Committee of the House only a few weeks ago, our only com- 
petitor had refused a test. We have been at an expense of $i,000 a 
week ever since last June trying to get a test. 
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Mr. LiTTAUKR. There must l)e a test before any of the money now 
available can b<» used for the purchase of further .submarine boats. 

Mr. Lake. Lender the naval act? 

Mr. LiTTAUEK. Of last vear and this vear. 

Mr. Lake. Of last year and this year. That act of Ixjth last vear 
and this year was our bill; is in the language of our bill which we have 
been submitting for three vears: and. as I said, it has cost us I^X),0()0 
to get in that position. The only other competing company had an 
appropriation of $20U,CHM) ten yeai*s ago. 

Air. LiTTAUER. Of which they used how much ? 

Mr. Lake. Since that time they have had three other appropriations 
specifying their particular type of boat, the result of which has l)een to 
prevent — that Ls, the Secretary was directed to purchase a boat of that 

Kiticular type, notwithstanding the Navy Department, the entire 
ard on construction, supposed to be the hignest authority' in the 
Navy, objected to it and wanted it left open. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. Was there any competitive boat in existence at that 
time ? 

Mr. Lake. Not a boat. At that time inventors were requested by 
the (lovernment to submit bids. This was in 1893. 1 submitted, not 
a bid, simply plans. I did not know of the advertisement on the part 
of the (jovernment until two weeks l>efore the bids were to be opened. 
I had been studying and investigating su))marine boat* for ten years 
previously. My plans were submitted to the Navv Department at 
that time. Here is a clipping from the Baltimore Sun which refers 
to it. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. We will take vour statement for it. 

Mr. Lake. It sa^s, ''One of the few novel ideas that have come to 
light as the result of the recent advertisement for plans for a sub- 
marine naval boat, involves the construction of a craft that can be 
sunk by admitting a limited quantity of water, and will then run 
around on the l>ottom of the ocean on wheels." And then there is an 
article from the New York Tribune of Octol^er !^4, 1894, which 
describes that boat, which is substantiallv this boat which we have 
built. It is substantially the boat which the French have been build- 
ing for the last four or live years. Thev have adopted that boat with 
the hydroplane, the same as we have it there [indicating], as their 
standard type. 

I did not know that Washinj^fton was the proi>er place to which to 
come to get recognition for this. During the Spanish-American war 
the Argnnant was down at Hampton Roads cruising along the coast. 

Mr, LiTTAUER. Whose boat was that if 

Mr. Lake. That was one of our first experimental boats. When 
the Maine was sunk we offered the boat to the Government free of 
cost for the purpose of inspecting the Maine^ and enabling the officers 
to go down there to make an examination of her themselves. When 
war was declared 

Mr. LiTTAUER. How could an officer make an examination of a sub- 
merged ship from your ho2X\ 

Mr. Lake. Simply ^o down on the deck of the ship if necessary; or 
go right down alongside of her. 

Mr. LiTi'AUER. \ou simply m(*an to say the boat has the means of 
permitting a man to emerge from the boat under the water f 
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Mr. Lake. In many cases it is not even necessary; if the water is 
clear, it is not necessary for him to go outside. Tfiis boat was fitted 
with powerful searchlights and inspection windows, both at the bow 
and at the sides. We had the idea tnat officers could go down and sail 
around the Mahie^ as we have done around wrecks frequently, and for 
themselves they could have determined; and not only that, they could 
have lighted up the bottom and navigated entirely around that ship in 
increasmg circles, if necessary, to nnd out if there were any other 
mines in the vicinity, or any cables, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. Marsh. You say that you offered that boat for that purpose? 

Mr. Lake. Yes, sir; we offered it for that purpose. 

Mr. Marsh. It was not accepted? 

Mr. Lake. No, sir. 

Mr, Marsh. Was it refused^ 

Mr. Lake. I do not think we ever received a reply. I do not 
know. I do not remember now whether we received a reply or not. 
But later, when the Spanish -American war was on, we again offered 
this boat to the Department for the purpose of cable cutting, but the 
matter was referred to Mr. Roosevelt, who was then 

Mr. Marsh. The Navy Department or the War Department? 

Mr. Lake. The Navy Department. It was referred to Mr. Roose- 
velt, and 1 received a letter from him saying a board would be 
appointed to examine the boat, but within a very few days after that 
he resigned as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and went to the war 
himself, and that is the last I ever heard of that. Then, for the pur- 
pose of interesting the Department, practically, 1 took the boat down 
to Hampton Roaos. 

Mr. Littauer. Won't you answer the question I asked you a 
moment ago, in reference to where you expected this boat could be 
used to cut the cables? What cables did you have in mind? 

Mr. Lake. I had in mind justexactU'^ what occurred later, in cutting 
the cable communication witn Cuba, cutting them off from the mother 
country; also in case they should attempt to mine any of their har- 
bors to prevent our fleets from entering there, that they could cut the 
cables leading to the shore, which we could have done. Lieutenant 
Payne, afterwards, who was m one of the cable-cutting expeditions off 
Cardenas, told me if they had had that boat down there, they could 
have saved millions of dollars to this (jroverninent. Admiral 8ampson, 
as vou rememl>er, laid off Santiago for weeks for fear of the mines, 
so long that when they finally did take the mines up they found they 
had been covered with a growth of barnacles and very few of them were 
of any importance. But they could have been destroyed immediately 
by a boat circumnavigating that mine tielil, and cutting the shore 
connections of those cables. 

Mr. Littauer. This boat could have done that? 

Mr. Lake. The Argonaut could have done that. You might sa^ 
that this is the province of the Navy. In that particular insttmce it 
is. But here is a case that occurred only last week, where it would 
have been of equal importance to our own coast defenses. Admiral 
Toga, of the Japanese fleet, went in right in front of the entrance of 
Port Arthur and planted mines to prevent the Russian fleet from 
coming out of its own harbor. One of them attempted to come out 
and was blown up by a Japanese mine. There is a case where it 
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would have been of equal importance to the Army, if 1 understand 
their division of work. 

Mr. Marsh. To the defense of the harbor and to the attackers of 
the harbor. 

Mr. Lake. To the attack and defense of the harbor. Suppose an 
enemy were to plant submarine contact mines in front of the entrance 
to New York Bay, Sandy Hook. It would take months to pick those 
up. It would be imjwssible to do it as long as there was an enemy off- 
shore with rapid-fire guns to protect their own mines. 

Mr. Littauer. But the only object we would have in picking them 
up would be to permit our own vessels to ^o out. 

Mr. Lake. In that particular instance it would be to permit our 
own vessels to go out and also our own fleets to come in, because the 
submarine mine is dangerous. 

Mr. Marsh. To a boat coming in as well as going out^ 

Mr. Lake. Yes. Now, our own mines we can make inoffensive to 
our own fleets coming in or going out by cutting off shore connections; 
but if an enemy plants mines there, he will plant purely contact mines, 
any one of which will explode on contact. During the civil war there 
were thirty -odd ships sunk by contact mines, a very crude construc- 
tion at that time; and there were more ships lost b}' the explosion of 
mines than in all other ways combined. 

Now, I think we have got a little ahead of our subject, going possi- 
bly a little too far into the future. The immediate use, as I under- 
stand it, for which they want this particular boat, is to determine these 
things for themselves, and 1 think that every one will agree that if the 
Army is to depend upon submarine boats, whether commanded by 
naval oflicers or armv officers, the armv officers themselves should have 
one experimental boat, so that they can determine for themselves the 
real value of this craft. Now, I find 1 have not answered one of the 
questions which was asked, and that was in regard to why we object 
to competition in this particular c*ase. 

Mr. Brundiixje. 1 did not ask if 3^ou objected to competition; I 
asked you why the competitive tests 

Mr. Lake. We do not object to competition, but we have already 
had it in this particular case. This same board, as you will find in the 
Congressional Record, made a report on boats of the only other com- 
peting type, and they did not find them of sufficient value to recom- 
mend the purchase of them. 

Mr. Marsh. For coast defense ? 

Mr. Lake. Yes. 

Mr. Marsh. But did find this? 

Mr. Lake. Yes. ^ 

Mr. Marsh. The army board did not recommend the other type 
of boat that is in existence for coast-defense purjx)ses, but did recom- 
mend the Lake type ? 

Mr. Lake. Now, that is one reason we consider we have had the 
competition. And we have had it entirely at our own expense. It 
has cost us twenty years and $400,000 to get that. We do not think 
the Government should be delayed for a period of three or possibly 
five years before such a competition could be held in this particular 
line. We contend that it would be imjx)ssible for it to be held, because 
we hold fundamental patc*nts; we have nearly 30 patents with over 
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4(>0 claims covering our particular tvpe of construction, and it would 
be necessary for them to infringe in order to produce a boat that 
would do what this does, and even if they were willing to assume the 
responsibility of infringing it would take them three years, working 
nignt and day, to duplicate that craft. 

we have been three ye^rs on that boat, and we have worked night 
and day and Sundays. We have used tons of bronze in this boat tbat 
cost us from 25 to 30 cents a pound that we put in there for the sake 
of hastening this matter, while steel would have answered the purpose 
just as well, from 6 to 8 or 10 cents a pound: so that if authority was 
iven for competition and these people should notif}' the Secretary of 
rVar that they would enter the boat in competition under that act 

Mr. Marsh. Which people do you meant 

Mr. Lake. I mean tne people who are oppK>8in^ this, principally 
the Holland Torpedo Boat Company — [continuing] it would be three 
years before such competition could be held. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. I thmk you are confusing us there. There has been 
no proposed competition between any types of boats by the army 
board. 

Mr. Lake. Oh, no; not so far as the Army is concerned. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. But you referred to the Arniv. 

Mr. Lake. 1 refer particularly to the substitute amendments that 
were offered by friends of the Holland Company in place of the Sen- 
ate's fortification committee amendment, that was otfered in the Senate, 
in which they tried to leave the mattar open to competition, which 
means a delay of three years at least. Now, you gentlemen all appre- 
ciate the fact it would be unreasonable for us to be expected, after 
never having received a dollar from the Government in perfecting 
this weapon of war, to l)e asked to wait for three years more at an 
expense of thousands of dollars a year. We could not do it. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. Your boat is not only a weapon of war, but is a 
boat which I think could te used in the ordinary commercial use of 
an}^ submarine boat, for the purpose of examining wrecks or taking 
up propert}^ from wrecks, or letting out divers underneath the 
surface. 

Mr. Lake. We have a boat for that purpose which is entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from this. Why, we could build a boat of that 
type, comparatively cheap and inexpensive to run. This boat is 350 
horsepower, and she has three toi-pedo tubes and the mechanism for 
opei*ating them, and cost $150,000 — more than a boat for commercial 
purposes. 

Mr. Marsh. What is the motive power in this boat. 

Mr. Lake. Gasoline when on the surface; electricity when sub- 
merged. Two hundred and fifty horsepower of gasoline and 100 
horsepower of electricity, making 350 combined. 

Mr. Marsh. You use one on the surface and the other on the 
subsurface? 

Mr. Lake. Yes; so that it would be impossible 

Now, 1 am going to say something here that, while it may have no 
bearing on the subject, it has had a bearing with stockholders and 
with myself. We are American citizens. We have been working on 
this for twenty years. 

We have expended nearly $400,000, something that I do not think 
has ever been done in the nistory of the world in any other country 
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in developing a weapon purely for defense of our eountr\-. Now. we 
have request from numerous foreign countries for lx>at.s. I have one 
in my poeket that I received yesterday, and I will just read a i>ortion 
of it. I was a.sked by another foreign country Nr)me time ago 

Mr. Marsh. Do vou want to rea^l the whole of it i 

Mr. Lake. No: i do not. 

Mr. Marsh. Will vou tell u> who it is fromf 

Mr. Lakk. I will sfiow you the h<'adiiig fexhihiting letter], I dimply 
want to H'ad ju.st a [H)rti(>n of it. as follows: 

"Also kindly let me know whether you have a ••submarine tor[)edo 
l>oat ready, which \'ou are willing to >ell, and »tat<! the price and give 
full de.scription of same. Kindly als<j let me know wbetlj<*r you would 
be willing to >ell your ilniwings for surh a submarine Ixwit, and 
whether you would l»e willing to send a man out here to superintend 
the i-onst ruction of .^aid l>oat: and aUo give your terms, condition*, 
and price." 

Now, that if only one communication from a numl^ier we have 
reit'ived fn^m that --ame c^mntrv. and we have al^o received re4|ue»t» 
from <»ther countries, but 1 would )ff ashani^^i h^ an Ani^'rican eitizen 
to 1h* comp^flled to go over to s<^>me foreign «'ountry U*fore mv own 
counir\- leefigniz*^ me. I nm from Hridgi'|M/rt. 0»nn.: w** have had 
two men iL'-n-. fliram P. Maxim and Ilot«hki--. inventors of the 
Maxim gun and Hotrhivi— gun. Maxim wa-dri\en fo Kngiand and 
Hot«*hki-> wa*? «lriven to Fmnee. IVith of the^#* nien hav»* f»f-er; hon- 
ored in tho-^* rountrii-*. and this country ha-* l>een eonifx-IM to f>uv 
tln^'-gun- from Kngland. 

Now. I have enough [»at riot i-in. and our j>e^iple f^l the ••ame. that we 
do not r»<'lieve that that ^oidd U- done, provi'ling tb»' Anjerjean i^e^/ple 
knew the true fa't* in the <-a*4-. The tir-^t man tliat was ever intere*t«-<l 
in this Uiat. tb»- man who tir-t gave it hi-* appro; /tl. was t!ie tir-r eng:- 
nei:r in chief of t*:'- I'nitefi >taie* (jovernmenl: that i-. Charl»* II. 
Ha-well. No Drill -tand- higher in the engine«*rint: or s^rientitje world 
than riiarh> H. Ha-w«-IL He wa^ a-^wxiate'i with PLrir--w^^n, and he 
to!! me that Kr:'-»-^'r TiUfi th«- -same trouble. He came down here W 
\V:t-b:rigton arid tinally went away in di.-gu-t. and -aid he would never 
corn*- fia^rk here again. And tinally :^>uie fjatriotie cilizpn- of our 
.>late, one of whom i* a menjf*<'r of Congress to-^lay. Mr. .*^rierri. 
went down in their own jxx-kets and built the J////i//..r. and •he w*^ 
private- property :it the time -he whipj^d the M^rnt-n^. 

Thif^' ikXH tb*- fa/ 1-. af*d we know ibat hi-torv: and I -aiv we want to 
>je r^:<f^f\M9^\ '»y o«ir own i'ttwu^ry tir-J. biit we /-an not r*e driven into 
^jttnkniDt^ry for t:,*- -;ine of helping oiit -/Mn*- oth'-r eoni-ern, U'e riave 
not rui/i any repr«-'^ntatii«'- down n<-n-: we have f;ot f^en arjfK-vif.g 
you. We c*me dowf: h<-re alone; n%r '-ame with a pn>[^/-ition wLfC'i 
we thought wai- fair or, if» fa^^**-. awi we raid. •• \V«- will -Low -v^tj r^jr 
go'/ds." We J:Ave 'le.-n for tf-n year- trying to g«-t ^*\,\*- u.» t^ffjK xi 
it. And ihi^ re/^/gi.ition eoming from the War I>ep-3irtir.*-nl. 1 »a';t 
to -«y. ha.- ronje entir^-iy ufiwjf/^t/^. and t:.at to r-'iv ii/irA :- ••^-rv 
gratifying. I r^ave J.^k: iIa- War I>*-|iftrtm*'nt ^m/:k for -ii ny.-t^'zl^ 
vaiting for trie .Nav\ to ta^e a/'tion in thi- rrtatter. 

Mr. LfTTAL'KK. ifa^ tbe .V» vy I ^partirjent *-•. «-r -lasiiirr*-: yo^r 'Xi^t f 

Mr. Lakk. V*?*. ii^-r^ > a r*'jy^/rt ••-. lA^'A^-rArt H% ::;?*.'-. wii<# 
«|>>nt flv*- L'. vMh. ^,r. tr.i* v/^t. ar,/: | t/.:f,« ;f you ;r-r.:i-rr.^r* 

Mr. LrTTALfci:- Wa- be m-tatii^ hy the Navy L^jmrxzzjf^Ziit 
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Mr. Lake. Detailed by the Navy Department. 

We believe we have a weapon of the utmost value for coast-defense 

{purposes. Now, here is an illustration that will show our methods, 
t was found in the Spanish-American war, as I pi'eviously stated, 
that the mines when linally taken up were, the most of them, useless, 
owing to a marine growth, and so on, and the cable connections 
broken. 

Mr. Marsh. The mines in the Cuban harbors? 

Mr. Lake. Yes; the marine growth, and currents, and rust, and so 
on, interfered so that the\' would not work properly. This is an illus- 
tration [exhibiting] showing the men in the aiving compartment. That 
compartment as snown there C4in he lowered oown so a man can go 
ovei*board and walk on the bottom, if he wishes. I have walked on 
the bottom and picked up clams, with ordinary hip boots on, in 40 
feet of water, without any diving suit or anything of that kind. I 
simpl}^ walked along. All you have to do is to walk as fast as the boat 
goes. This [indicating] would be the water line. Of course water 
would be all around it, but water does not come into that compartment 
at all, so that if a man put a pair of hip boots on, and they allow the 
boat to come along slowly 

Mr. Marsh. What do you need hip boots for? 

Mr. Lake. Knee boots would do. Simply to keep from getting wet. 
Water is usually cold down at the bottom, no matter what season of 
the 3'ear. You can wade right along on the bottom, pick up ousters 
and clams, go along and spear flat fish. We have done it fn the 
Chesapeake nay ana along tne Atlantic coast, and have been 5 miles 
offshore off Virginia Beacn. So that in repairing mines or cables 

Mr. Marsh. Or inspecting mines? 

Mr. Lake. Or inspecting them, is a shnple matter. You can go 
out there independent of surface conditions, because the effect of a 
wave extends below the surface only enual to its height. That is, 
ordinary waves. After there has been a ncavy storm going on on our 
coast for some days and gets up k ground swell, we have discovered 
that extends clear to the bottom, and that is the reason we have made 
these wheels, so it would allow a certain rise and fall of the boat. 

In the old Arf/onaut the wheels were original!}^ fixed, and in tliat we 
would go and strike the bottom and re}>ound. You have got to have 
the cusnion effect. So that an ordinary submarine boat without 
wheels on the bottom to allow her to travel along and rise and fall 
would go along and bump and rebound clear to the surface even in 30 
feet, as has been shown by the operation of the boats in the British 
Channel and on the French coast. Thev can not touch bottom there 
in a heavv swell. Thev rebound and nave even loosened some of 
the rivets, the>' struck with so much force. But bv providing these 
cushioned wheels we go along like a rubl)er-tired vehicle on an asphalt 
pavement. The bottom of the ocean is remarkably level, usually hard 
white sand, and, as I say, the depth increases at the gradual rate of 
only 6 feet to a mile as you go onshore; many places on the coast it is 
possible to run 60 miles without finding variations in depth of only a 
few feet. But up at Newport, where we have been experimenting, 
there are about as severe conditions as you find anywhere. There it is 
rocky. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. That is inside the harbor? 

Mr. Lake. That is in Narragansett Bay. 1 presume the rocks 
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Mr. Ljlxe. N:: irrf ii > ".tT^ /:>.•.,.*;■.: ^ 

Mr. Bii"M*:i»-r- T^a: > o- y cvro jxiri v^: :r.c "x^fct 

quarter* •. f Tir 'ri.;it. In I ho :v^: y-rv ;vr :: o Trt^r V.a\ o *h<' »u\"K'.v-.v>i':x'^ 
pr^r--!" u r<e t hat ihry risro '. r. i h :> r^v n: , .^r. x \n : :v d: \ : r c -n" ' v. ;>* \1 : v. i^;^ X 
tbey ni'i^l ij^t*- ± pr^e^sure ^f ^:r ts.v.Ai to :ho pr\^ss;:;v of ;ho w^u*. 
&o»^ T "i : r.c" r* • t l»^ - : v r<h T h • v a : ^ in: ot ho r ^x ; m^ : bo ^^ s t or w ^^ ,; *. ,i %nv.; v 
np ar.i nil that ir«mj^nii.»M^i- Hv :ivi:r.i::ir.»r tho air p:vvv;;:x^ ;-to^v 
the water t-an n«'t r:><^, 

Mr. BBi*yr>ii»iE. That :> itv i\^a>x^n you do not hnvo tlio \^aior* 

Mr. LaKiL Yo^: if you invert a lumhlor anvi push ii ir. iho \\uJor 
the waior will not n>o in tho luniMor. U \ou pu^li that tiuuMor 
down to th:rtv-fi>ur ft-ot, ihor. iht* tr.niiWer wouU U^ hnlf full ot watov^ 
but if vi^ii foroe in air a^ir^iin, why, iho wator xxotsUl itvoxlo. and ihM 
is the principle on which that vNMuiiartniont oiHM^ito>. S> thnt in all 
of our cniisos on tho oi^si- l*hosa|vako l^w lA>njr l>la!i*l Snuul» :uul 
various rivers* — wo have never vot had anvlunlv s^x^t ihoir toot \\ol in a 
compartment, l»eoause ihoy have had suoh ahsoluto iH>nli\*l of tho air. 

Mr. Marsh. Where is Lieutenant Ilallitr^ni now: 

Mr. Lake. Lieut«^nant Ilallipui is now on tho dV,/,.', i\ m supply 
ship, in the We>t Indies. 

Mr. Marsh. Where is that. Major, that you s[h>Ivo off 

Mr. Lake. Major Murray is tlio oouuuandinjrolhoorul Kort Totton, 
which is the school on suhmiirino defense. They govern tho suh 
marine mine defenses on the rucitio and Atlantic otnists, 

Mr. Marsh. He made a rejM^rt on this hoiit, did ho not i 

Mr. Lake. Ye.s sir: rooonmiondino the purchase of live of thoni for 
certain localities. 

As 1 said before, we probably ^roi a little tihoad of our sulijoot by 
describing the fact that we believed this Iwat was <'vontually >foin^r <*» 
displace mines; but coining back to the present niin<» sy stems, I pro 
sume you gentlemen are all familiar with the ni(*th(Hrof Inying the 
mines.' I do not know that it is necessary for me to go into (liat lit all. 

Mr. LiTTAUEU. A little description of it lM»re would help you. 

Mr. Lake. As you know, the mines are now usunlly Uxkvu out on 
small boats with their cable connections, and th<»v are thrown i»vor 
board at certain positions. Tlie\' iuiv<' an oflicor wh(» goes along and 
locates these mines in accordance with a (thart which they have plotted 
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ashore, and these mines are capable of being tired from the bomb 
proofs, usually in the forts. 

In some places they have a system of cross ranges, as I have pre- 
viously described, so that they know when a ship comes directly over 
the mine; then the mine is tired from shore. It has been found to be a 
very ditiicult and dangerous matter to handle these high explosives 
from a small boat, which is subject to wind and wave. It is very 
difficult to get them in the proj^r position, and it is dangerous to 
handle them and more dangerous in picking them up. If they attempt 
to pick up one of those mines with the boat rolling, or to make repairs 
in a seaway, the probabilities are they would disarrange down below 
their internal mechanism or at their junction box or something like 
that; and in some cases thev may throw the whole svstem out of order. 
In making the repairs here, instead of doing that, we would simply go 
down to the bottom, pick up the shore connection, and underrun that 
on the bottom, where it would ))e perfectly quiet, and come along 
and make an examination of junction boxes, as Major Murray has 
suggested. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. Has your boat ever done anything of that nature in 
actual practiced 

Mr. Lake. No; simplv because we have not been permitted to do 
so. As I say, during the Spanish-American war we went down to 
Hampton Koads with that object in view, to turn the boat over at 
that time to the authorities at Fortress Monroe. Captain Casey was 
the engineer otficer in charge, and I saw him in reference to it. He 
said, "No; I can not permit you to .submerge within a mile of the 
mines. You might accidentally sever the cables." This was at a time 
when they were expecting the Spanish fleet over at any moment. 
^'You might sever the cables, and I would get a racket from 
Washington.'' 

Consequently we were not permitted to make that experiment. We 
would need the cooperation of the War Department to plant these 
junction boxes, and so on, and I understand the object of this recom- 
mendation was for the purchase of one for the school for submarine 
defenses, to enable them to go through these maneuvers just as they 
would in time of war, to determine for themselves the efficienc^^ of the 
craft for that purpose. Now, in taking up the mines, as I said, there 
was really more danger, I think, even m planting them. One of the 
Russian ships a couple of weeks ago was blown up by her own mines 
in planting tnem — bec>ame foul of the screws, or vsomething of that kind. 

A boat adapted for that particular purpose could avoid those acci- 
dents without any difficulty, in view of the fact that they travel on the 
bottom. When you stop your machinery here you immediately come 
to rest. You do not drift off with the current, the winds do not ciirrv 
you off your course, and the seas are not causing the boat to jump up 
and down on the cables and tending to break their delicate mechanism, 
and all that. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. Have you ever discharged a torpedo from this 
vessel ? 

Mr. Lake. Oh, ves. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. When submerged? 

Mr. Lake. Yes. 

Mr. LiTTAUER. At a target? 

Mr. Lake. Yes. 
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Mr. Marsh. What ha.s Iteen the re^^ult of that.' 

Mr. Lake. That i-ou will tind mentioned in Lieutenant Halligan^s 
article the fact that we fired tor|>edoes. He niade one >hot. There is 
tlie phi»twraph right there [referring to photojrniph]. That shows 
the boat tnere at Newport in the act of discnarg-inp tne tori)edo. The 
white bubble at the bow of the l>oat is the torpedo. 

Lieutenant Ualligan made one >hot in Long Island Sound, a di$> 
tam^e of about 6<.h» yards. He estimated two oyster >takes on a corner 
of an oyster plat there (those stakes are usually placed right close 
together, to siguify a certain corner) and the torpedo went between 
the two of them. We considered that a very remarkable shot, but 
Mr. Halligan said with a little practice 

Mr. Marsh. How niany did he missf 

Mr. Lake. This was tHe first shot he made. He said he would not 
expect to do that everv time: but at that distance a target 5^^ feet long 
he should expect to tit every time. Of course, in a battle ship or 
cruiser or anything of that kind the target is much longer. In tiring 
a torpedo from a submerged boat you have a much better chance than 
you have from a surface boat, owing to the fact that she is entirelv 
under the water. Now, when you fire a }x)at from the surfa^^e, fire it 
above the water, it strikes the surface first, and sometimes the sea will 
come up and catches that torpe<lo just alK>ut that time and heads it in 
an entirelv different direction from that in which it was aimed. But 
firing below the surface you are not afiectetl by the surfaiH* agitation 
of the waves, and consequently you make a much l>etter shot. 

ilr. Littauer. Is there any other consideration you want to bring 
before us i 

Mr. Lake. Is there any further information I can give youf If 
there is any other particular question 

Mr. Littauer. it seems to me you have covered all the claims that 
have }>een made. 

Mr. Lake. I do not want to go into the geneml disi^'ussion of the 
mine fields, be<*ause I consider that the army otfic^ers that made that 
report ai*e much more competent. 

Mr. Marsh. Major Murray, you mean i 

Mr. Lake. Major Murray and Captains Bailev and Parker. They 
are much more competent to describe that and, if it is possible for the 
committee to have tnem before you, I am sui'e they would give a great 
deal of information. Possilily some of the officers of 3ie General 
Staff, the scientific depailment of the General Staff, would be able to 

S've you a great deal of valuable information on it, as I understand 
ey also went into the subject very extensively. 
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